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PREFACE. 


I visited Sitakund in. 1880, during the 
Sim- Ohaturdasi festival. Prom, the notes then 
recorded by mo, I -wrote a paper on the Shrines 
oC tho place, which was read before the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal on the 2nd March, 1881. 
This paper, with some additions and alterations, 
is now presented before the pnblic. 

It was owing to the kindness of the late 
Pandit Bliairava Chandra Nyayaratna of Chit- 
tagong, that I was able to obtain copies of 
some of the sacred writings to which reference 
is made in the following pages. To my old and 
revered tutor, Pandit Haris Chandra Kaviratna, 
of the Presidency College, my thanks are also 
duo for his kindly going through the proof- 
slioets, and helping mo with his suggestions. 

A. S. 


Calcutta, June 15th , 1884. 
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SHRINES OE SITAKTJND. 


Sit&kund is an cratpost in the Police circle of 
Kumiria attached to tlie Sadder Subdivision of the 
district of Chittagong in Bengal. It is bounded on 
the east by the Sitakund range, on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the north and south by the Ku- 
miria and Merkaserai tlianas respectively, the popu- 
lation by the last Census being 36,581 souls. 

The city of the same name (lat. 22° 37' 55"; long, 
91° 43' 40"), which is at a distance of 24 miles to the 
north of the Sudder Station, is not mentioned by 
name in the Ayeen Akbery ; but it appears to have 
been a place of considerable importance at the time 
when Chittagong first came into the possession of 
the English. Mr. Harry Verelst, the first Chief of 
Chittagong, who afterwards succeeded Mr. Vansittart 
in the Governorship of Bengal, reported his arrival 
from this place on the 3rd January, 1701.* Lord 

* Mr. Cotton’s Memorandum on tlio Revenue History of Chitta- 
gong, page 5. 
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.Teignmouth visited it in 1778,* and Sir William 
Jones in l786.f It was also inspected and described 
by Captain Pogson in 1831, J and Sir Joseph Hooker 
in 1854.§ Sitakund still continues to hold its posi- 
tion as a place of note in the district. It has a 
moonsifee of its own, which, though still going by 
its name, lias, however, been recently removed to an 
adjacent place. The trade of Sitakund is not incon- 
siderable, lying as it does on the Grand Trunk Hoad 
between Dacca and Chittagong, which is always fit 
for wheeled traffic, and being accessible within a 
short distance by boats throughout the year. There 
is not certainly a more beautiful place on earth. 
Nature has adorned it with all that is sublime and 
beautiful in creation. It is a meet residence for 
gods. The grand mountains, the beautiful water- 
falls, the volcanic springs, the clear streams, the 
thick forests, and their conflagrations at night, the 
numberless odorous flowers, the fragrant breeze and 
* the sweet song of birds, — these no one can forget, 
who has 'Once been there. 

* Lord Teignmouth’ s Memoirs of Sir William Jones, tol. II, p, 65. 
t Ibid. Loiter from Sir William Jones to Mr, Justice Hyde. 

% Pogson’s Narrative during a Tour to Chateegaon, p. 204. The 
date of Pogson’s visit to Sitaknnd, as given by the late Dr. Oldham, 
quoting Oorhyn, in. his paper on the Thermal Springs of India edited 
by his son, is 1778. (Vide p. 69, Part II, Vol, XIX. Memoirs of 
the 0-eologioal Survey of India.) But this is not correot, as will be 
seen from Captain Pogson’s own Narrative. It was Lord Teign- 
moitth who visited the plaoe in 1778, 

§ Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, Vol. II, p, 362. 
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It is, however, from a religious point of view, 
that the place is held in the greatest esteem. In 
Eastezm Bengal, which is condemned by the ortho- 
dox as the Mlepcha country, not visited by the 
Pandavas there is no place so re- 

nowned as Sitakund. It is one of the 51 sacred 
Ptihas (fte),* on which fell scattered the limbs of 
Sati, the consort of Siva, whose dead body was cut 
to pieces by the discus of Vishnu. cc On Chandra- 
sekhara in Chittagong in Eastern Bengal,” says the 
Adipurdna,f “ there is a place of great sanctity, which 

wurft wrft fT=r n 

ftHfsrrzj: i 

Vide Sir Baja Radkakanta Deva’s Sabdakalpadrumu, Yob III, 
p. 2150, and Yol. YII, p, 702 (supplement) 1st Edition, 

C1PT31 ^C*WfT I! 

'®T?n5^ ?rtra?r <siwl5i5i , ®J i 
>5! fS*t1 ^1^1 l 

Date of composition of Annaddmangala, S. 1674=1753 A. D. 

, (fix »ic?r sifg ?c*r i 

c*r? ait ?rfs®n n 

t to ^ri% Insra? t 

Adipurana, Vide, p. 105 Chandrasekhara Mahdfcmya 
by Uma Oharan Mookerjoa. 
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is the favourite and secret resort of the gods.” “We 
have heard before,” the Rishis said in the Devipwrana,* 
“of Sitalrand situate on the mount of Chandrasekhara, 
a spring known throughout India, which is the puri- 
fier of the three worlds”. “ Ayodhya, Muttra, Maya 
(Hurdwar), Benares, Kim chi (Oonjeveram), Avanti 
(Ojjein), and Dwilraka — these seven places are the dis- 
pensers of salvation. In Benares, Mainiika, Ekfimra- 
vana (Bhubanesvara), Kailas and Sumeru, Siva 
constantly dwells. During the Kali Yuga,” says 
Yishnu to his consort, in the Vi'trdM Tantra,f “ Chitta- 
gong is the habitation of the gods.” So again Siva 
said in the Linga Purana s % “ I shall dwell with thee,0 

* ihrrfivj gw i 

Tfh wwwrwwi wfvwpa’S fimw- 

t ww <rtwt snvfr wrft wwfwm i 
Vft % wf<TT wftlKTfWi ii 

it WWW WTWSWT W I 

ii 

Wt WTTWW I) 

teftw: tfwwi 1 

t wtwrwrw f^wT^rw i 

*rvr ww wfawrfw ww? war ii 

Linga Parana, VwJe.p, 105, Chandrasekhara Mahit- 
myn by TTma Charan Mookerjea. 
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fair-faced one, on Chandrasekhara in Bengal for the 
good of men.” The sanctity of the shrines of Sita- 
kund is a favourite theme with the writers of the 
Puranas and Tantras, and passages bearing on the 
subject need not be multiplied. The shrines attract 
pilgrims from all parts of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
as also from the North-Western Provinces. The Siva- 
Ohaturdasl festival, according to Dr. Hunter,* is at- 
tended by ten to twenty thousand pilgrims. The mi- 
nor gatherings, at the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and at like occasions, number from two to four thou- 
sand devotees. 

The leading works which treat of these shrines 
are (1) Devtpurdna, (2) Vdrcihi Tanka, (3) Qhinna~ 
mastd Tanka. Passing mention of them may also be 
found in the following works : Afdvpurana, Linga 
Purana, A'di Brahma Purana, Ghurdmani Tanka, 
Yogini Tanka, Vciyu Purana, Bhavishya Purana, 
Tankasdra, and Kdlimdhdtmya. A passage “ 
^*$f*TT«rg s 3 [$ ,| SHt;tr 5 t 3 ' ,, is generally referred to the Amara- 
hosha. In Colebrooke’s excellent edition of the Dic- 
tionary, I searched for the passage in vain, but 
have succeeded iu tracing it to the MaMlingesvara 
Tanka in the prayer of a hundred names addressed 
to Siva. The exact age, in which the aforesaid 
Tantras and Puranas were written, cannot be ascer- 
tained. According to Dr. Monier Williams, “ if the 
oldest known Purana is not older than the sixth or 
* Vide Hunter's Statistical Aooonnt of Chittagong, p. 232. 
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seventh century, an earlier date can scarcely be at- 
tributed to the oldest known Tantra.”* There is no 
mention of Chittagong, or of the shrines of Sitakund, 
either in the Mamayana, or in the Mahabh&rata. 
According to Dr. Hunter,f there is mention in the 
latter epic of Trilochana, a powerful king of Tippe- 
rah, who is supposed to have been contemporary 
with Yudhishtkira ; but I have failed to trace it, 
though I came across two passages which speak of 
the conquest of that kingdom by Saliadeva and Knr- 
na.f We also know that the early kings of Tippe- 
rali were staunch Sivaites, and that a portion of the 
expenses of the Sitakund shrines is still defrayed by 
the Tipperah Raj.§ Dr. Hunter|| has also informed . 
us, that “in 1512 the Tipperah General conquered 
Chittagong.” But when these shrines, now so cele- 

# Dr. Jlomer Williams’s Indian Wisdom, pago 604. 
f Hunter's Statistical Account of Hill Tippoiali, page 464. 

t rmrfmffrnfmir i 

fewra ii ic ii 

yfd wmdfvr 

vdifwiilTsu?w i 

ddd^d fddTT f TWW dWT I 

yj 

ddlW ddld fdfdMrd dKdTdW II II 
fdiwr dwr^rwr i 

difwwd ^TVdidrd wtsj; n v H 

fddYW^fddir^dddTSKlTd! I 

§ Baboo Kailas Chandia Smha's Ohronioles of Tipperah, p, 5. 

(j Hunter’s Statistical Account of Hill Tippeiah, p. 465. 
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brated, were first established, has not yet been deter- 
mined. It is remarkable that they were not visited 
by Hweii Thsang, the Chinese traveller, nor even by 
the great Chaitanya who is known to have made a 
pilgrimage to all the known shrines of his time. 
There can, however, be no doubt as to their recent 
establishment. Most of the shrines are supposed to 
have become endued with merit, only in the Kali Yuga. 
Among the springs mentioned by Captain Pogson in 
1831, is Ohandur or Chandra Knnd, “ said to have ap- 
peared within the last four months.”* In a list of 
objects of antiquarian interest issued by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, it is said that the temple of Sam- 
bhunath was built about 450 years ago, and that of 
Barabakunda about 400 years ago, but on what 
evidence I cannot say.f 

Sitakund (Spring of Sita) derives its name from 
a t spring consecrated to Sita, the deified heroine of 
the Rdmayana. The spring, however, is no longer 
in existence. A tradition prevails, that there was 
at one time a dispute between the followers of 
Vishnu and Siva about the possession of the spring, 
and that the dispute was referred for arbitration to 
one Kali Charau Boy, a zemindar and dewan in the 

# Oaptain Pogson’s Narrative during a Tour to Chateogaon, 
p. 204. 

f A List of the Objoots of Antiquarian Interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal compiled at the Bengal Secretariat undor the 
orders of the Government of India, 1879. 
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local Colleetorate,* who, it is said, caused the spring 
to be filled up to terminate tbe difference. Accord- 
ing to another account, the destruction of the spring 
was effected by the then Mohunta of Sitakund. 
The present Mohunta informed me that he had 
made several attempts to restore the sacred place, 
but that, though ho had dug deep all around the 
site indicated by the sacred books, he could find 
no trace of the spring. His belief was, that there 
had been at the place no such spring as is described 
in the sacred books, and he told me as a reason for 
this belief, that the place in question was found 
devoid of all trace of bitumen which was found by 
him in the adjacent hot springs.f 

* Kali Cliaran Koy "was dewan of tho Chittagong Oollcotorate 
from 1785 to 1790. Ho was ono of tho farmers with whom Mr. God- 
win concluded the Settlement in 1774 On the 5th January, 1786, Mr. 
Crofts, who at that time was Collector of Chittagong, sold his right, 
title, and interest m the island of Moisoal, for Rb. 40,000 to Kali 
Oharan Roy. The latter was sncoeoded in tho pi oporty by his widow 
Probhabaty, who did not dio till 1826. Sho had no childron of her 
own, but adopted one Chnndy Churn, who cliod in 1820, leaving a 
Bon, Shorut Ohimder. Shorut being a minor, tho estate came, on 
Probliabaty’s death, under the Court of Wards. Shorut Chundor 
died recently, and the prosent zemindar is his son, Koilash Chtm- 
der. Vide Mr. Cotton’s Memorandum on tbe Revenue History of 
Chittagong, pages 165-6, and page 223. 

f When this paper was read before tho Asiatic Soeioty of Bengal, 
Mr. V. Ball remarked that though it may ho true that there never 
Was a hot spring in the locality mentioned, tbe absence of any traoe 
of bitumen was no proof of its non.existenoe. Vide Proceedings of 
the Asiatio Sooiety of Bengal for March, 1881, page 61, 
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Captain Pogson described Sitakund* as “ of pure 
limpid water,” though Barabakunda is the only spring 
he actually visited. He, however, subsequently ob- 
tained information of the other springs, and sent 
a careful person to bring a description and some 
bottles of water from each. The following account 
quoted by Captain Pogsonfrom a Gazetteer is notewor- 
thy :f “ About twenty miles to the north of Islamabad 
is a remarkablo hot well (named Seetacoond), the Sur- 
face of which may be inflamed by the application of 
fire, Like all other remarkable phenomena of nature, 
it is esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, as is likewise an- 
other hot spring near to Monghir.” As will present- 
ly be seen, the spring of Sitakund is described in 
the Devipurana as hot-watered and igneous, which 
agrees with the above extract from the Gazetteer. But 
as Sitakund is also the name of the outpost con- 
taining all the groups of springs and shrines at the 
locality, I think it is unsafe to conclude, that the 
specific spring Sitakund oxistod at the time when 
the passages above referred to were written .J If the 

* Captain Pogson’S Narrative dining a Tour to Ohataogaon, p 204. 

+ Ibid, page 99. 

$ Tho popular bohof is, thal tlio spiing of Silafcrmd is still in, 
oxistonco. In his clovor novel, called Clumdranalh after tlio god on 
the Chandrasekhara hill, tho second edition of vvliicli appoarod last 
year, Baboo Khottra Pal Chakravarti makes the hero visit Sita- 
ktmd (p. -208) in 1260 B. S , that is, about 26 yours ago All old. 
persons, howovor, ■Who havo visitod tho place, agroe m saying that 
thd spring has not bean in existence for a much longer time. Baiaba- 
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spring existed in 1831, at the time when Oaptain 
Pogson wrote his Narrative, it must have been de- 
stroyed in recent times. But the destruction of a 
spring, held in such an esteem by the Hindoos, would 
not have failed to attract the notice of the authori- 
ties. I am not aware of any official report regard- 
ing the destruction of the spring. 

The following account is given in the Devvpurma * 
of the shrine, and of its destruction : 

40-41.— -The Rishis said : Wo have heard before of 
Sitakund, situate on the mount of Chandrasekhara, a 
spring known throughout India, which is the purifier 
of the three worlds. If thou hast any kindness for 
us, O sun of knowledge, do thou tell us of it, and 
thereby dispel our ignorance ; for about this people 
ask of us. 

42-8.— The Suta replied : For the performance of 

kunda, and not Sitakund, is about 20 miles to the north of Ohitta* 
gong. 

* l 

Si 

fbfrrf vs spr gf i 

^ i v<n«j| uwPwq; n s° h 

^ W HTW 5rr*WT*eRT I 

s^t h \\ 

i 

#lwivRfaYr*n>§' trmre 1 1 

f^srr: i 
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Sita’s ablution, 0 twice-born ones, and for the purifi- 
cation of men, was made that spring, the most secret 
and beautiful, volcanic, deep, hot- watered, surrounded 
by trees as by an umbrella, forming one continuous 
grove. 

44. - — In that lake bathed Sita, born of the Barth, 
with her husband and brother-in-law, and devoiitly 
offered oblations to her favourite deity, 

45. — There also bathed the lions among the twice- 
born, as also the chiefs of sages and Munis, who have 
attained perfection, dwelling to the north of it. 

46. — -What account shall I give of this spring, the 
most sanctifying of all ? I shall only recount its 
merits : listen to me, 0 most excellent of the twice- 
born. 

47. — When Rfana, debarred from accession to his 
father’s throne, had gone to the hermitage of S'ara- 
bhanga, he went, in accordance with his direction, to 
a city lying towards the north-east. 

■m utwr sfwftsrr wifiw 1 1 

wrar tufas' ^wnzj ii a a « 

^srwr'spsjti flpsrarsrT i 

Hiwr || B'd. W 

wwffl w f^r-rwi h ii 

XT'SimT w KW i 

H as » 
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48-9. — In that city lie saw a revered sage, versed in 
the knowledge of Tirthas. a veritable ocean of know- 
ledge, long-armed, clad in yellow garments, and with 
matted hair. As soon as he saw him, he reverently 
saluted him with a meek heart, and enquired of him, 
“Why dost thou, 0 Lord, live here alone, besmeared 
with ashes 9” 

60-51. — That sage, whose whole body was besmeared 
with ashes, then opening his eyes, saw Rama, the 
1 holy, the eternal, the best of men, accompanied by 
Sita and Lakshmana, and thus addressed him : 

52 . — •“ I have heard that thou hast taken thy birth 
in the line of kings, only for our liberation from the 
dire bonds of the world. 

68-4. — “How great is thy fortune, who art followed 

tow V3?r HTWisi snrrR’Wsnfojn; i 
’Srt'THRRTT II ac || 

Eft ^ i 

WtE fkn ^ru#<T ii a«c n 

EfT "CTH WiRI[ 1 
vfvv n *.« II 

Vff rwu H Hf*rf%f?nrU I 

Traww gr ^HmfHfsrfnr n t\ i| 

Hurgwr nfw #f% snw n ii 

T $ ffar sfaiftsTT r 

IVTKfujT !l 4$ 11 

I 
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by this Sita, born of tbe Earth, with her hair un- 
bound, the dispenser of salvation, worshipped even 
by Siva. 

55. — •“ On the north side of the Indian Sea, there is 
a spring bearing her name, well known throughout 
India, which is the purifier of the three worlds. 
Know her not merely as thy wife. Verily she is 
Yoganidrfi herself. 

6 6. — “Deeds unaccomplishable by thee can easily 
he achieved by her ; she is destined by the Eates to 
humiliate thy pride (to eclipse thy glory). 

57-60. — .“It is through my good foi'tune alone, O 
Rama, that thou hast come here with her. On the 
mount of Chandrasekhara, southwest of this country, 
was built by Siva, a spring of her name. Behold that 
spring, Sitakund, g'lowing with fire, situate on the 
west of Samblranath, south of the Vayu bills, north of 

WT *rrerr fwrer i 

STTPr 7 zf%€t km ddif*i$ufawt II 'iX II 
K|^T i 

vmfimdr g fwiMWMT fjmfsjwT li n 
WT WSTMT KMVfigrW: ( 

fjrrV li ii 

uitV rTsnwrr fSf^'rfsXriW I 

rafjrfK^fww- 11 v* n 

mfwWtWK !%rf: I " 

'SxfrfKTHUM! ufterf II m II. 

TO 5 ? g Kftrrrsrwr fwfitfsnw i 

ftoi '^fwwi^wr k?t ipjwr ii f ° ii 
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Ndbhigangd, west of the Phalgu, below Jyotirmaya. 
That Bita is thy cheering consort.” 

61-3. — Thus speaking, the excellent sage fixed his 
eyes on them. Greatly wondering, Rama passed the 
night there with his wife and brother, and at dawn 
visited Chandrasekhara in the company of the well- 
wishing Muni who, on arriving there, went into the 
spring, and facing the sun chanted the two-lettered 
mantra. 

64-66. — Then, leaving Rama at the place, there 
stepped into the spring Sita, the primitive energy, the 
revealer of the seat of Brahma, adored by Anan- 
ta and other gods, blue as a cloud, ever complacent, 
three-eyed, red-lipped and fair-haired, her form glow- 
ing with fire, adorned with eight hands, and surround- 
ed with banner and chamara (yak- tail). 

TfUlTT <f TOR I 

wfaRH ii n 

wRivra voting ^r®srmmf^?T: i 
wt nfwWT l| ^ II 

*I5TT a^f%7T! I 

^§r%TRRT»?n*? ii ii 

TTfffWrc HT ftaT $' 1 
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67.— Standing on the margin, Eama saw Sita im- 
mersed in the spring. Believing the spring to have 
destroyed her, dear to him as life, he addressed these 
Words to the Munj : 

68-9 — •“ This spring shall remain in existence for 
the first four thousand years of the Kali age, and 
shall after that time vanish from the sight of man. 
Whoever out of devotion will drink the water, shall 
obtain the same fruit as may be got by immersion, 
and shall not live any longer upon earth.” 

*70-71.-- Saying this, the foe of Kdvana went to the 
Mani hill. Having viewed the linga and bathed in the 
Lavandkhya, he gratified the sage with humble and 
respectful words, and then returned to Chandra- 
sekhara. 

rrmr: i 

uu wnirsK x^vrst: \\ \\ 

R Wq rf Rf*l'<Kft’< i 

*rvTftr n ii 
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5TTO R wiw I 
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72. — Then Earn a, delighted, started with Sita and 
his brother, for the hanks of the Godavari. 

According to the above account, Rama, having 
visited the hermitage of SArabhanga, by his direc- 
tion turned towards a north-eastern city, where 
another sage informed him, that on the south-west 
of that city, there was a sacred spring of the name 
Of his consort Sita (Sitakund), who, he was informed 
to his surprise, was no other than Yoganidra herself. 
Rama is then said to have visited this spring in the 
company of his wife and brother and the learned 
sage. Finding Sita immersed in tho spiing, whither 
she had gone to bathe without his knowlodge, Rama 
thought she had been drowned, and cursed the 
Spring as the destroyer of the princess. According 
to the malediction which, be it observed, is not to 
have immediate effect, the spring would cease to be 
visible to human eyes, at the end of four thousand 
years of the fourth age. The CjMnnamasta Tcmtra 
is, however, ready with another explanation of the 
origin of the shrine and of its disappearance.* It 

#trrmm;Tu fir | 
sunn trvimsrm;; vm n ^ h 

* UrtMlfMW* fW VTHTtij f VSHfpFf H 
f'trrmlvfna^ra i 

mvCNWT ftrTT vft^WT^HlfijrrT ![ 
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relates that the spring was the scene of the ordeal 
by fire of Sita, that it was excavated hy the hand 
of the groat Hanumat, and that it was cursed hy 
Sita herself as the site of her sufferings. The 
explanation itself is, however, less important than 
the manner of its narration. Sita is not described 
there merely as Yoganidra herself, or the Primeval 
Sakti or Energy, and Rama the divine hero who 
would curb the pride of the Rakshasas. They are 
the veritable Supreme Duad, the spiritual guides of 
Siva and his consoi’t who came over to the shrine 
to offer their oblations. The spiritual guide, accord- 
ing to Hindoo ideas, it is well known, is the embodi- 
ment of the Deity itself on earth. The recognition 
accordingly of Rama and Sita as the spiritual guides 
of Siva and his consort is significant. A tradition 
has been mentioned above, which attributes the 
filling up of the spring to a dispute between the 
Smites and Vishnuvites. It would therefore seem, 
that this second legend was probably written at a 
period of Vishnuvite supremacy. 

fhTI%TUTV!%r f'WnTV ll 

# # # m >» # ( 

vffa fwfSrT f.v? TTtWUy ^Wlirrr I 
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However it may have been, apart from the con- 
tradictory nature of tbe two accounts which in itself 
furnishes a strong argument against their authenti- 
city, both of them — internally incoherent and con- 
tradictory as they are — have not the impress of the 
high authority of Vahniki, the most ancient writer 
on the life and deeds of Bama, and perhaps the one, 
who in consequence describes them with the nearest 
approach to truth. It is true that a few places in 
the Chittagong Division bear the name of Bama, 
so that it might apparently seem that the prince 
had something or other to do with them. There is, 
for instance, Bamoo, where it is said Bama com- 
menced the Setubandha bridge, but, preferring 
not to enter by the postern gate the capital of 
Eavana (to which the bridge would have led him, had 
he gone that way), he turned round, and constructed 
a separate bridge at Itamesvara to lead him to the 
front gate of the metropolis of Ceylon. In the Pat&l 
Puri (lit. the nether world), in a cavern in the hill of 
Chandranath to which reference will presently be 
made, a huge stone is pointed out as the cooking 
utensil of Sita. Similarly, a place or two in the 
adjoining districts of Noakhally and the Hill Tracts, 
may be mentioned as bearing tbe name of Bama 
and his wife. This reason, however, does not com- 
mend itself as very conclusive. .For it is a fact that 
may be well established by numerous instances, that 
the Brahmins took delight, in associating shrines 
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with renowned names in *their upligious history, in 
order to ensure and enhance their sanctity.* Regard- 
ing Rama alone, thus we read of the Doobrajpore 
rocks far off in the district of Beerbhoom, consisting 
of stones that fell off from his aerial chariot on his 
return from the Himalayas, when he had gone up 
there to fetch stones for the construction of his 
bridge to Oeylon. Adjacent places are shown, as 
where his wife Sita sat and bathed. A boulder in 
the neighbourhood is also pointed out, as having 
been caused by Havana's attending a call of nature.! 
In the same way, Rama’s advent is also claimed for 
the province of Orissa, (wrongly identifying it with 
KishJcindliyd mentioned in the Ramayana), where the 
Rajah of Cuttack up to this time wears a tail in all 
public receptions, more as a testimony to his descent 
from the monkey allies of the great hero, than by way 
of vindication of Mr, Darwin’s theory. There are 

* “ The hot springs of India have attracted tlio notice of many ob- 
seivers. In the majority of instances these remarkable outbursts of 
water, at a temperaturo oonsideiably above that of the waters, or 
even of the atmosphere m the neighbourhood, often ohargod with 
various gases and emitting stiong odours, have been endowed, by 
the superstitious and iguoiant mth wondrous virtues, 01 have been 
supposed to ho the result of some miraoulous interposition of di* 
vine energy.” Dr Oldham on the Thermal Springs of India, page X, 
Dart II, Vol. XIX Memone of the G-eologioal Survey of India. 

! A List of the Objects of Antiquarian Interest in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Beng^|*oompilecl at the Bengal Secretanht under tlia or- 
ders of the Government of India, pages 4-6. 
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several places beai^ng the’ name of King B&ll, the 
brother of Sugriva, who was treacherously hilled by 
Kama ; Balildki, a river ; Bdlihdnia , also a river ; 
Balisahi, a village. There is also a festival Called 
Bali Jdlrd. The Sabdahalpaclmma also mentions 
a hill at the place called Kishkinclhya.'* Against this 
identification— plausible as it is — is the unfortunate 
situation of the river Pampd (in Mysore) which Rama 
is said to have visited, before entering Kishhindhyd the 
kingdom of the monkeys which, it would seem, coin- 
cided nearly with the present kingdom of Mysore. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the above 
legends of Sitakund are another of those religio- 
historical forgeries so common all over India. 
Certain it is, that Kama’s journey southwards 
was made through the middle of the Deccan and 
not through Orissa arrd the Coasts, much less 
through Chittagong and Sitakund; the following 
being the most important places in the hero’s 
itinerary as described by Yahniki : the Tamasa, 
the Yedasruti, the Gomati, the Ganges, Batsyadesa* 
Prayaga, Chitrakuta, the Mandakini, Dandaka, the 
Godavari, Krauucka, the Pampa, Rishyamulca, 
Kishkindbya, and Ceylon. There is absolutely no 
mention, in the great epic of Valmiki, of Rama 
having gone so far north-eastward as Chittagong, 
after having visited the hermitage of Sarabhanga. 

* I stictokalpfedruma, 

p. 679, Ycfl. I. 
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The narrative of this visit is contained in Canto V 
of Book III. When Rama was about to enter the 
hermitage of this sage, he saw with the Rishi, Indra 
the Dreaded Thunderer, in all the paraphernalia of 
his high office, who disappeared on Rama’s nearer 
approach. Replying to Rama’s question, the Muni 
said that the lord of heaven had been to his hermitage 
to escort him. to heaven, hut that tho Muni could 
not comply with his request and leave the earth, 
before seeing Rama, to whom he offered all the 
merits of his long penance so that the pi-ince by 
virtue of them might ascend to heaven. Rama, of 
course, declined the gift, and requested tho sage 
to point out a meet place for his home. The follow- 
ing is his reply : 

“ Sutikslma’s woodland home is near, 

A glorious saint of life austere, 

True to the path of duty ; he 
With highest bliss will prosper thee. 

Against the stream thy course must he 
Of this fair brook Mandakinj, 

Whereon light rafts like blossoms glide ; 

Then to his cottage turn aside. 

There lies thy path, but, ere thou go, 

Look on me, clear one, till I throw 
Aside this mould that girds me in 
As casts the snake his withered skin.*” 

* Griffith's Ramaywia, Vol III, Book III, Canto Y, Page 21. 
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On the sage giving up the ghost, the holy men 
Who dwelt around flocked to Rama, and solicited 
his protection against the Rakshasas, which he 
readily granted. We now come to the Seventh 
Canto in which Rama is then made to visit this 
hermitage of Sutikshna. After the exchange of 
proper greeting, Rama said : 

“ But now 0 saint, I pray thee tell 
Where I within this wood may dwell, 

For I by Sarabhanga old 
The son of G-otama, was told 
That thou in every lore art wise 
And seest all with thy loving eyes.’* 

In reply to this, the sage begged Rama to take up 
his abode at his hermitage. Rama passed the night 
there. On the following morning he asked leave of 
the sage, and prayed for his permission to explore 
the Dandaka. The sage answered as follows : 

“ Go with thy brother, Rama, go, 

Pursue thy path untouched by woe : 

Go with thy faithful Sita, she 
Still like a shadow follows thee. 

Roam Dandak wood observing well 
The pleasant homes where hermits dwell. 

Pure saints whose ordered souls adhere 
To penance rites and vows austere.”f 

* Griffith's Ramayana, Yol III, Book III, Canto Yll, Pago 28. 
t Griffith’s Ramayana, Vol. Ill, Book III, Canto VIII, Pago 32. 


f 
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Thus it ie clear, that there is no mention whatever 
in the Bamayana, of Eama having passed through 
Chittagong on his way downwards to the Deccan. 
The geographical position itself of Chittagong and 
of the Godavari (to the banks of which Eama in the 
above legend is said to have bent his way on leaving 
Chittagong), renders it quite improbable. The attri- 
bution of the ordeal by fire of Sita to a hotspring 
is not a new idea.* The Sitakund of Monghyr is 
similarly credited with being the scene of the same 
ordeal, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, really 
took place at Ceylon, if the father of Aryan poetry 
is to be believed. The principle of human nature 
which led to this religious fabrication, is not, however, 
inexplicable. “ I think it is in Mace don,” reasoned 
Muellen,f “where Alexander is porn. I tell you 
captain, — if you look in the maps of the ’orld, I 
warrant, you sail find in the comparisons petween 
Maoedon and Monmouth, that the situations, look 
you, is poth like. There is a river in Macedon j 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth ; 

* In p. 209, Port I, Vol, “fCVII of tie Journal of the Asiatio 
Sooioty of Bongal, Genoral Cunningham mentions a spring called 
Sitokund in Kelat, which is nine milos from Dwara, and fire from 
Mopali. In Mr. Dnnoan’s aooount of tho Travols in Oeylon, of a 
jj$#ceer named Braun Poory (p. 89, Yol. V of the Asiatic Researohos), 
it is stated that “ onr traveller statos that leaving this tank, he 
proceeded on to a station called Seetakwid, where Rama placed his 
wife Seeta on the occasion of his war wRh.hei' ravisher Ravan.’’ 

t ShakeBpearo, King Ilenry V, Act iV^ Sosns VII. 
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it is called Wye at Monmouth ; put it is out of my 
prams, what is the name of the other river; put it is 
all one, 5 tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and 
there is salmons in both/ 5 
It is not a little remarkable, that Sitakund, the 
name of a spring which, no matter whether it exist- 
ed or not, now exists no longer, should ( lucus a non 
lucmclo) give its name to the outpost, and surpass 
the surrounding shrines in fame. Perhaps during a 
period of temporary Yishnnvite supremacy, it may 
have been indiscriminately used for, and may have 
eventually supplanted, Panchah osco which, according 
to the sacred books, contain all the holy shrines of 
the place. Like the PanchalcroH of Benares, it 
stretches over 5 kroses (or 10 miles) round the village ’ 
of Sitakund, being hounded* on the east by the 
Mandakini, on the west by Vyasakunda, on the south 
by Btirabakunda and on the north, by the Cham- 
paka Forest. “This land called PanchakrOsa,” said 
Vishnu, f “ is the cause of tho holy Nirvana. Many a 

* Uff R RTTHJvsf grar i 
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spring is contained in it, most sacred and delightful 
to me.” By far the most frequented of these shrines 
are Vyasakunda, Barabakunda, Lavaudkhya, and the 
temples of Ohandranath and S'ambhunath. 

The following account is given in the Devijnwana* 
of the origin of the shrines of Ohandranath and of 
Vyasalmnda. 

26-27. — “ Bo thou tell us, O chief of the Brahmins,” 
said the Rishis, “ why Siva, forsaking Kasi and Kailas, 
resides here in secrecy ? Why he said, £ I shall dwell 
on the mount of Chandrasekhara in the Kali Yuga 
and why thy preceptor remains there, abandoning 
all else ?” 

28-29, — “ In days of yore,” the Suta replied, “ see- 
ing the three worlds animate and inanimate, pervaded 
by the sea of curd, and immersed in the waters of 
causation, the three-eyed lordly spirit created Brah- 
ma and Vishnu for the purposes of creation. 
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30' 81. — “Thus created, they, infatuated, with 
vanity, considered themselves supreme, and genitor 
even of the womb from which they themselves had 
sprung. Even in his very presence they spoke slight- 
ingly of him. Then the god, disappearing, became 
an image 6f light. 

82-85. — “Erom the sky he then addressed the igno- 
rant gods thus : e O lotus-horn, of the thirteen lingas 
planted in Kasi and other places, I have spoken to 
you of twelve. Only one I have concealed from 
thee. During the Kali Yuga, 0 lotus-born, I shall 
dwell there with Pih'vati. There is no doubt of this. 
Do thou follow us thither with the never-dying gods.* 
Thus saying, Siva with TJmfi vanished from their 
sight, and went to that place. 
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86-37. — Even now tlie linga may be seen there, 
called Haragauri. The sinless place remained very 
secret in the first three ages. Eor the weal of men, 
the bull-drawn god dwells in the Kali Yaga in that 
sacred place with the never-dying ones.” 

Having thus premised the presence in the sacred 
place, of Siva and his consort, of Brahmfi, Yishnu, 
and other gods, the story then runs as follows : 

38. — Once on a time Vyasa, the son of Parts 'ar a, 
the subduer of his passions, began to practise 
asceticism in the company of the wise residents of 
Kasi (Benares), full of beatitude, knowing the 
Supreme Spirit, and wearing- matted hair. 

39-42. — Seeing him. the son of Matsyagandlia, of 
unknown lineage, caste, and character, seated with 
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themselves on tlie same seat, and dwelling in the 
same holy place, although he was very wise, the 
ornament of the sages, like unto Vishnu himself, the 
ire of the holy dwellers was roused against Vyasa. 

43-44, — Full of jealousy, Bhiigu addressed to him 
the following words : ** Who art thou P Whence dost 
thou come? Whose- son and of what family art 
thou ? Where didst thou formerly dwell P Speak 
the truth.” 

45-46.— Vyasa replied s “I am the son of Parasa- 
ra by Matsyagandhd. I have come here to see you, 
and to worship the god Visvanath. I would dwell 
with you, 0 sages of good actions. Let a seat 
amongst you be granted to me.” 

47-48, — While he was thus speaking, Vyasa was 
interrupted by Bhrigu with these angry and unseemly 
words : “ Hear, O ye Munis, the account of his 
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birth, and thou too, the son of MatsyagandM, the 
disgrace of thy family, listen to my words. 

49-53. — ■" While thy mother, begotten of a fish and 
with a fishy smell, was a ferry-woman in the 
Jumna, Parasara one day came to the bant of the 
rivor and entered her boat. To the Muni’s sight 
she immediately appeared to be endowed with beauty 
and grace, breathing perfume, a soul-ravishing maid 
of sixteen. Soeing her, the Muni became full of 
desire. Thou art the offspring of this union, and 
art neither a Kunda, nor a Golaka. How canst 
thou presume to practise asceticism with usP Go 
to thy own proper place. Thou shouldst not tarry 
here for a moment.” 

54-56.— Hearing these insulting words, Yyasa, the 
son of Satyavati and Parasara, being irate, thought 
of sacrificing himself to Siva (thus making Siva 
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guilty of his death), and said, “ 0 vile and false 
Siva, holder of the trident, blue-throated, and hide- 
garmented, why dost thou appear Asiva or in- 
auspicious to me ? Why dost thou harass me so 
often ? This very day I will leave this place.” 

57. — When he the subduer of his passions was so 
minded, the bull-drawn and bluo-throated god 
made himself manifest to him the chief of the wise 
men, and spoke as follows : 

58-GO. — Certes thou art a poition of mine, 0 sub- 
duer of thy passions, and learned in the cause of 
things. There is a seat of mine on Mount Chandra- 
sekhara, very secret, and unattainable even by the 
gods. There in Chandrasekhara I will always reside 
in the Kali Yuga with Uma. 
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61-68 . — “ Know, 0 Sage, that Chandrasekhara sur- 
passes all other sacred places. It is covered on all 
sides with branches of trees, which protect it from 
the sun and rain. The kohilas sing there with sweet 
voice. In the recesses of the forest dwell the 
sages, their looks probing the Inmost Cause of the 
universe; Brahma and other gods bathe there day 
and night ; and in the hermitages dwell the JRishis, 
Takshas, Oandharvas, and Bhairavas. In that forest 
are trees with flowers and fruits of the six sea- 
sons. The forest itself is in one place very deep and 
secret, and in another place rocky, like the moon half- 
eclipsed. On the south-west of the forest, 0 sub- 
duer of thy passions, is the Sindhu (the Ocean), the 
King of all tirthcis, to whose embrace the sacred 
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Ganga offers herself, led by JBhagiratha. As the 
Himalaya is dear to me, so is Chandrasekhara. 
There shall I, 0 Muni, dwell with the gods.” 

Thus instructing Yyasa, the god then made him- 
self manifest to him in his own proper form which 
is described at length in the text. 

74-7$. — “ in his own form, 0 Munis, he then said 
to Yyasa : “ Go there, 0 most excellent of sages, sub- 
duer of thy passions, where I shall dwell with TJma, 
Thou shalt attain all thy desires; have no doubt 
about thy success. That seat of mine is the giver 
of health and wealth, and after death, of salvation. 
There also dwells the rice-giving Annapurna, delight- 
ing in rice and nectar. In this seat of perfection 
shall I dwell, the lord of Parvati.” Saying this to 
the Mnni, the god disappeared. 
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79-81.— As Narada tad ascended the Srisaila hill, 
even so went Yyasa, the son of Satyavati, to Chandra- 
sekhara, hearing these words of Siva. There he began 
to practise asceticism, his mind always concentrated 
in meditation, repeating the five-lettered mantra, 
sometimes covered with snow, sometimes near a fire, 
sometimes fasting altogether, absorbed in Prdndyima, 
all his thoughts devoted to the meditation on god- 
, 82. — Pleased at seeing him so derated, the Self- 
created then appeared to him. Ask for a boon,” 
he said, “ 0 subduer of thy passions.” 

83-85.— Having heard this, Yyasa then replied 
with folded hands — “ When the Munis residing 1 at 
Easi spoke scornfully to me, it was by thy command 
O Lord, that I came here. Dwell thou here, as was 
thy command while in Easi. This is the dear boon 
that I ask of thee.” 
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86-87 . — “ Do thou, O sage,” the god answered, 
“remain on the mount Chandrasekhara near tire 
ocean, as the guardian deity of this holy place, and 
make thyself the saviour of the three worlds “by 
planting over it all the Urthas, such as Gaya and 
others, that exist on the face of the earth. May all 
thy desires be successful.” 

88-89.— -With these words, the god, while yet in the 
presence of Yyasa, pierced the earth with his trident. 
Then there aioso a spring full of water, with igneous 
brilliance in the interior, and covered with smoko. 

90-93. — Delighted at this sight, Yyasa assumed the 
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form of stone, and became absorbed in meditation on 
its west side. Even now be may be seen there, two- 
handed, wearing the sacred thread, and clotted hair, 
clothed in deer-skin, the expositor of virtue and 
vice, who, churning the ocean of Yedic literature 
with the rod of his knowledge, for the first time 
explained the whole universe according to the dictum 
of the Yedas. Let him purify the world.” 

Such was the origin of the shrine of Chandranatk 
and of Vyasakunda. As in' the legend of Sitatund 
the spring is to vanish from human sight at the end 
of four thousand years of the Kali Yuga, so in this 
legend also the shrines are to be manifest to human 
eyes at the commencement of the same Ynga. In 
both cases, great names in history have been 
brought forward to father the foundation of the 
shrines. Rama, it is known, is the deified hero of 
the Ramayana. Vyasa, according to the late Mr. 
Skerring,* has two or three temples dedicated to 
him in Benares ; but he is not genei ally considered 
to be a deified hero. Nevertheless, no name is so 
distinguished in the whole field of Indian history 
as the name of this sage. To him is ascribed the 
compilation of the Vedas and Puranas. To him 
is attributed the fatherhood of the fathers of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the sage should have been made to 

* Sliemng’H Saoiod Oity of the Hindus, p, 1X8. 
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play the part that he has been made to play in the 
foregoing passage. This, however, is not the first 
time, that he has been credited with the ambition of 
founding a shrine. The Annaddmangala relates 
a like attempt on his part. Expelled by Siva 
from Kasi (Benares), Vyasa began to practise 
extremely mortifying austerities, in the hope of rais- 
ing a shrine that would, in every respect, surpass the 
Ka6i of Siva. lie had well nigh succeeded in his 
object, when Uma, Siva’s consort, orie day appeared 
before him in the guise of an old, deaf, and decrepit 
woman, and asked him what merit a man would 
acquire by dying at his tirtha. Yyasa replied that 
the man would obtain salvation. But still the old 
woman pretended not to have heard his answer, 
and repeated the question again and again. Yexed 
at this, Vyasa said that the man would become an 
ass, who died there. Siva’s consort, then assuming 
her own form, said “ so be it,” and vanished from the 
place.* The later attempt of Yyasa to found a tirtha 
in Chittagong appears to have been more successful. 
He not only succeeds in conciliating Siva, but also 
obtains from him the much-desired boon. “ Do thou, 
0 sage,” the god is made to have said, “ remain on 
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the mount Chandrasekhara near the ocean, as the 
guardian deity of this holy place, and make thyself the 
saviour of the three worlds by planting over it all the 
Urihas , such as Gaya and others, that exist on the face 
of the earth. May all thy desires be successful.” 

The pilgrim to the shrines of Sitaknnd generally 
takes up his quarters at the lodging-houses of the 
Adhikfu-is, a class of Brahmins, who send out 
emissaries called Pandfis to almost every district of 
the Lower Provinces, in order to persuade people to 
undertake a pilgrimage to these shrines. These 
Pdndas serve as guides to the pilgrims, and, in the 
shape of remuneration, get from the Adhikaris their 
passage-money as well as a portion, generally the 
fourth part, of their eventual gain ; for the Adhi- 
karis, besides the rent of the lodging-houses, also 
receive whatever the pilgrim offers to the gods, 
clothes, cows, horses, palkis, silver and gold orna- 
ments, — the har or the visiting cess, which consists 
of eight annas only under the District Magistrate’s 
orders, being paid to the Mohunta for the mainte- 
nance of the shrines. The earnings of the Adhikaris 
average Rs. 5,000, and sometimes rise to Rs. 10,000. 
They have now-a-days found competitors in people 
Of other castes, who also have set up lodging- 
houses of their own. The most opulent Adhikaris 
are Ramahari Adhikari, Chandrasekhara Adhikari, 
Gopinath Adhikari, and Akhil Chandra Adhikari. 
Hinduism is, however, at a discount in Chittagong, 
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The few Brahmins that may be found there, are 
certainly not the ornaments of the learned olass. 
Borne excellent rules were framed by Mr. Kirkwood, 
lately Magistrate of Chittagong, for the construction 
and ventilation of the lodging-houses. These, together 
with a hospital erected near the local bazar, have 
served to prevent the spread of disease which, in 
former days, used to original e and spread around, 
from the largo concourse of people that assembled 
at the melas. The Adhikaris have now to take out 
licenses from the Magistrate to lodge pilgrims, which 
are refused, if their lodging-houses do not conform 
with the prescribed rules. 

Settling himself in one of these lodging-houses, 
the pilgrim proceeds to bathe in the Vydsahuncla 
referred to above. This is a small tank, 120 x 90 
hands, full of mud and shrubs, the water being so 
impure that one would abhor the touch of it. I was 
informed that, small as the tank was, it was believed 
that no one could swim across it, or throw a stone from 
one side of it to the other. After bathin g in the Ki mda 
which, however, does not indicate any signs of being 
of an igneous nature as related in the legend trans- 
lated above, the pilgrim makes offerings to the Bata 
(Ficus Indicd) tree, underneath which Yyasa is said to 
have performed the Asvamedha sacrifice.* This tree 
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represents the primeval Bata tree, under which the 
great Vishnu rested before the creation. It serves as 
the veritable “ door-keeper ” of the god Chandranath, 
and is the presiding deity of the plain below.* It is 
said never to grow old, and to flower in all seasons 
for theworship of the god. The pilgrim throws upon 
the tree-deity clods of earth, of which it is said to 
be very fond, and circumambulates it. The temple 
of Yyasa is pointed out, lying on the max-gin of the 
spring in a very dilapidated state. 

Thence the pilgrim proceeds to the temple of 
S' ambhundth, or Svayambhnnath, the Self-created 
Lord. As you proceed, the mount Chandrasekhara 
appears before you in full majesty. You feel a 
presence. No wonder that they said that the gods 
resided there. Are the Munis still meditating there 
on God, under the tall pine-trees ? Are the gods and 
nymphs disporting themselves on the hillocks ? All 
the old Hindu associations force themselves on you 
despite your Western education. The feeling, how- 
ever, fades away, when you come to the site of the 
Sitakund mentioned above. According to the Varahi 
Tantraf there are five Kundas at this place called 
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Sit&hmda, Bdmakunda, LahshmanaJcimda, Brisha- 
Jcimda and Nabhikunda. Sitakund, as related above, 
is no longer in existence. Small holes are, however, 
pointed out as the other Kundas, Near them, in 
an old temple are the images of Btima, Slid, and 
Lakslimana. These are stone figures, very awkwardly 
done, unlike the graceful idols of Calcutta. 

Jyolirmaya consists of flickering tongues of vol- 
canic flames in the right side of the ascent to the 
temple of S'ambliunath. The flames, it is said, dis- 
appear altogether at the touch of the impious. 
When we visited Jyotirmaya, we found that it had 
been completely put out j and it was not till the 
Mohunta of Sitakund, who was acting as our cicerone, 
brought another light in contact with it, that the 
tongues could be lighted again. It is said that the 
flames move about from place to place, sometimes 
appearing in the temple of S'ambliunath, sometimes 
in other places, and at times burn a whole forest. 
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Tlie Mohunta told us that, on one occasion when he 
was coming down from the temple of Ohandranath, 
he was overtaken and scorched hy the flames which 
suddenly appeared in great force, on the way between 
him and the temple of S'ambhunatk. When we 
visited Chandrasekhara, we found that a consider- 
able portion of the forest on both sides of our way, 
had been recently burnt down by the fire. Some 
portion or other of the range of mountains always 
exhibits traces of the flames. At night, we witnessed 
an extensive conflagration on a distant hillock. Lord 
Teignmoutk was probably referring to Jyotirmaya, 
wben he wrote the following : “ On the side of a hid 
distant about three miles from the burning well 
(Barabakunda), there is a spot of ground, of a few 
feet only in dimensions, from which flashes of fire 
burst on stamping strongly with the foot. The ap- 
pearance of this spot resembled that of earth on 
which a fire had been kindled. I do not recollect 
whether it was hot to the touch/’* 

The linga S'amhhundth, the self-created lord, is 
said to form part of the body of the hill. A 
tradition is told that one of the kiugs of Tipperah 
made great endeavours to dig it out from the shrine, 
in order to carry it over to his capital, but without 
success. He was directed, it is added, by the god to 
content himself with the goddess Tripumisundan, 
whom he accordingly took over to his kingdom. 

* Lord Teigmnotifcln’s Memoirs of Sir William J ones, Tol II. p, 88 , 
6 
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In the history of Tipperah written by Baboo Kailas 
Chandra Sinha,* we certainly read of lung Kumfira 
haying gone to visit a linga in Syamalanagar, which 
the 'historian considers to be identical with Chit- 
tagong, We also read of his grandson king 
Tabsharao, who was a devout worshipper of Siva, 
but had failed to obtain a son through the in- 
fluence of the god, having wounded the god in his 
feet. Offended at this treatment, the god is said to 
have left Tipperah. But it is also related that king 
Taksharao then propitiated the irate god with a 
human sacrifice, and got two sons by his influ- 
ence. It is not impossible, that this statement 
may have connexion with the attempt to transplant 
the linga Sambhunath; but an old officer belonging 
to the Chittagong Collectorate informed me, that the 
belief that the linga formed part of the body of the 
mount., was groundless, — it being a movable stone 
having artificially imprinted on it in wax the marks 
of natural lingahoodf — and that the temple was pur- 
posely kept dark to avoid detection. Mr. Caspersz, 
the Assistant Magistrate, who was deputed in 1879 
to superintend the Siva Ohaiurdasi mela, proposed 

* Babu Kailas Chandra Sinha’s Chroniolos of Tipperah, p. 5. 
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to the District Magistrate the opening of an aper- 
ture in the dome, to serve as a skylight which 
would prevent people from looking in, as well as 
give light and air. The well-meant suggestion 
could not, I believe, be carried out, as it was 
necessary to avoid what might have been misun- 
derstood as uncalled for interference on the part 
of Government, Tho temple of Sambhundth was 
erected down below in the plateau of the hill, as the 
ascent to that of Chandranath is not practicable 
throughout the year, especially in the rainy season 
which is somewhat long in that part of the country, 
owing to its being hilly. It consists of two apart- 
ments. In the outer apartment are the Bhairava, 
Kama, Sita, Lakshin ana, Hanumat, Annapurnd and 
others. The presiding deity is in the inner apartment, 
and is of course, very superior. “ The sight of the 
face of Kramadisa (another name of S'ambhunath) 
saves one from future birth.”* The linga is of a 
cylindrical form, about four inches in diameter, and 
rising about five inches from a cone, the base of 
Which has been walled around. 

In the court-yard of the main temple of S'ambhu- 
natli are many minor shrines crumbling to decay. 
There is a temple of Kali, the dread consort of 
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Siva ; a mandir of Jagannatli, and Rddha Krishna j 
find mount Qovardhana so well known in Brind&vana. 
Close by are the eight Bhairavas, and the burial places 
of some of the Mohuntas of SitatuncL On the left, 
after passing S' ambhunath, is a sacred spring with 
pucea sides called QyAiunda,-^whioh is considered 
equal in merit to the famous shrine at Gaya, — where 
the pilgrim shaves and bathes, and offers oblations 
to the manes of his ancestors. Proceeding upwards, 
the path becomes a mere track, with no attempt at 
being a regular road such as leads up to S'ambhu- 
nath. We now come to the base of mount Chandra- 
sehhara. The grand staircase — consisting of about 
575 steps, and generally supposed to have been 
built by one of the kings of Tipperah, — which brings 
the pilgrim to the temple of Chandrandth at the top 
of the Chandrasekhara hill, is giving way a little 
here and there ; and unless repaired in time, will 
render the ascent more difficult in future than in 
the days before their construction. Chandrase- 
khara* is the highest peak in Chittagong, being 
1155 feet in height, and is situate in the centre of 
the Sitakund range which, commencing from the 

* Ghundrandth is the name of the god, Tho peat is callod 
Chandrasekhara. It is also sometimes called Ohandrandth. Dr. 
Hunter also oalls it Ohandmath. Although Ohandmath is another 
• name of Siva, I have never heard the hill oalled by that name. It 
is, however, usual to use Qhundr&nath and Sitakund as synonymous 
terms. 
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northern end of the Sndder station of the district, 
runs without .interruption. to Tipperah, parallel to 
the Grand Trunk Road, In the Nvrtoana-tcmtra* it is 
mentioned as one of the Kulaparvatas or principal 
mountains of India. Wilson in his Dictionary erro- 
neously places it in Arracan. “ In the hill of Sita- 
kund there is a stone of two descriptions, one appa- 
rently of volcanic formation, and porous, the other 
solid containing iron.” The hill is “ formed of a 
stratum inclined at an angle of SO 0 north-east and 
south-west, of hard clay in places ; and in others of 
sandstone. The surface is generally covered with 
loam, but on the southern slopes of all the outskirting 
hills, it is red sandstone or sand, f” The original 
temple on this peak, built by a king of Tipperah, fell 
down in the cyclone of 1848, when the present 
structure, which is of smaller dimensions, was erect- 
ed by Ram Sundar Sen, a rich merchant, who has 
since fallen from his high estate. The temple lias 
little pretensions to artistic beauty. But the view 
around the peak was exceedingly beautiful. A ship 
that was sailing far off in the Bay of Bengal, appear- 
ed like a bird slowly flying on the horizon. The 
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ascent of the hill itself, it is said, gives salvation.* 
The god, however, is an ordinary linga. Sitaknnd 
was, as stated before, visited by Sir Joseph Hooker, 
The following is an extract from the account given 
by him in page 352 of Yol. II of his Himalayan 
Journals: “The road to the top^f Seetakund leads 
along a most beautiful valley, and then winds up a 
cliff that is in many places almost precipitous, the 
ascent being partly by steps cut in the rock of which 
there are 560 (P). The mountain is very sacred, and 
there is a large Brahmin temple on its flank ; and 
near the base a perpetual flame bursts out of the 
rock. This we were anxious to examine, and were 
extremely disappointed to find it a small vertical 
hole in a slaty rock, with a lateral one below for a 
draught, and that it is daily supplied by pious pil- 
grims and Brahmins with such enormous quantities 
of ghee (liquid butter), that it is to all intents and 
purposes an artificial lamp; no trace of natural 
phenomena being discoverable.” I do not know to 
what flame Dr. Hooker thus alludes, Jyotirmaya is 
at the foot of the hill, and is also visited by pious 
pilgrims. But there can be no doubt that it is a 
natural phenomenon. 

In order to visit Virupahsha, a phallic symbol of 
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Siva (similar to Chandranath. and Sambhunath, 
mentioned above), in a temple situated midway down 
the descent from Chandrasekhara, the pilgrim de- 
scends by a north-east route. Many proceed to Chan- 
dranath after visiting Yirupaksha. The ascent to 
this temple from the foot of the mountain is not a 
pleasant affair. Sometimes you have to take a long 
leap, holding in your hand the frail root of an old 
tree. If it gives way, you are at once precipitated 
into the abyss below, which seems unfathomable. 
On his way to Chandranath from Yirupaksha, the 
pilgrim visits Unalcoti SivaUnga in a picturesque 
spot called P At, ala Puri , or the nether world, covered 
with green foliage, and full of the beauties of nature. 
The undulations in the rocky surface of the cave, 
drenched with water issuing from the sides of it, 
are pointed out as Unalcoti or 99 lacs of Sivas. 
What Mr. Sherring said of its prototype in Benares 
applies to this : “ The actual number cut out on 
the superficies of the stone is not more than a few 
hundred; but the Hindoos are not particular in 
their definition of numbers. 5 '* Descending from 
Yirupaksha, we meet the former road again at the 
Mandahini. This stream is considered to be identi- 
cal with the river in heaven of the same name. 
It is said that the Ganges on starting from the 
Himalaya divided itself into three streams, one 
running through heaven called Mandakim, another 
# Shemng’s Sacred City oX the Hindoos, p. 100. 
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flowing on earth called Ganga, and the third Bhoga- 
yati, which is in the nether world. The water of the 
stream is certainly very clear, cool, and sweet. 

Of the other shrines, B&rabalmnda is a volcanic 
well. It is about three miles’ journey southwards 
from the Sitakund village, and is situated in the 
same range of hills. Baraka fire, according to ancient 
mythology,* originated from the anger of the Muni 
Awm, whose mother’s womb was about to be ripped 
open by tbe Kshatriyas. It was deposited in tbe 
bed of the sea, to prevent it from burning the 
three worlds. It is stated in the Varalvi Tantraf that 
Baraba is the veritable fire which sprang from the 
third eye of Siva and destroyed Kama, and that it 
is to burn down the three worlds at the final annihi- 
lation. The same Tantra also relates that the Bpring 
s four cubits square, with tepid water, and th at the 
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fire consists of seven flames.* The following ac- 
count of tlie spring is given by Lord Teignmouth :t 
“ The burning well is situated about twenty-two miles 
from Ohatigan, at the termination of a valley sur- 
rounded by hills. I visited it in 1778, and, from 
recollection, am enabled to give the following account 
of it: — the shape of the well, or rather reservoir, is 
oblong, about sis feet by four, and the depth does 
not exceed twelve feet. Tho water, which is always 
cold, is supplied by a spring, and there is a conduit 
for carrying off the superfluity ; a part of the 
surface of the well, about a fourth, is covered with 
brick-work, which is nearly ignited by the flames, 
which flash without intermission from the surface of 
the water. It would appear that an inflammable 
vapour escapes through the water, which 'takes fire 
on contact with the external air ; the perpetuity of 
the flame is occasioned by the ignited brick-work 
as, without this, much of the vapour would escape 
without conflagration. This was proved by taking 
away the covering of brick-work after the extinc- 
tion of the heat, by throwing upon it the water of 
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the well. The flames still continued to burst forth 
from the surface, but with momentary intermissions 
and the vapour was always immediately kindled by 
holding a candle at a small distance from the 
surface of the water. A piece of silver placed in 
the conduit for carrying off the superfluous water’, 
was discoloured in a few minutes, and an infusion 
of tea gave a dark tinge to the water.” 

Compare with the above, Captain Pogson’s descrip- 
tion of the spring — “ In front is a building about 
thirty feet square, over the spring ; the descent to it, 
by a flight of steps, is about fifteen feet; the rising 
heat was like that of a hot bath. Flames, in succes- 
sive flashes, were playing on the surface of the 
water, which, from a column of perpetually rising 
bubbles, appeared to be boiling. The air they con- 
tained, ignited as it came in contact with an oven- 
like furnace, which the flames fed, and rendered, on 
one side red-hot. The heat of this self-ignited 
furnace rendered the surface of the water tepid, but 
it is naturally cold. In order to condense, and 
thereby perpetuate, the flames, about one-half of 
the spring is built over, with an aperture in the 
centre of the arch, through which, looking from the 
terrace above, the flames are seen playing on the 
water. Persons bathing, took in their hands and 
on their clothes the water with the flame burning 
on it. The uncovered part is a square of less than 
five feet, and the covered part about the same di- 
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tnensions. The water is brackish, sulphureous, and 
chalybeate. A servant drank as much of it as he 
could hold in both hands united, twice filled, and 
was so severely purged, that he remained behind, and 

laid down until its effects went off The water' 

of the Balwa koond has an exhilarating effect, 
occasions a slight headache, and a sensation of 
fulness, which soon go off. Its effects are diuretic, 
slightly aperient, and creative of hunger.”* 

The well outside the Kunda, formed by water 
issuing from the spring, is called j Bdsihunda, Here 
the devotee first bathes and purifies himself. He 
then bathes in the .Barabakunda itself inside, and 
offers bel leaves and flowers to the flames to appease 
the burning god. It is said that at each offer of 
the bel leaves and flowers, the god roam louder to ex- 
press his satisfaction. Close by are Dadhibhaimva ; 
the temple of Jvalahdli j and the spring of Kumari . 

At a nearly similar distance and similarly situated 
is Lavanahhya, the Nuolukka of Captain Pogsoix 
and the Naldala Kliya of Statistical Report of 1868-9* 
which differs from Barabakunda in the weakness of 
its flame and in the increased saltness of its water. 
The salt-water is used for cooking purposes, though, 
it is said that the salt cannot be eliminated from 
the water. A tradition prevails that this was tested 

* Captain Pogson’s Narrative during a Tonr to Ohateogaon, 
p. 203. 
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by Mr, Harvey* when be was Collector of Chitta- 
gong, and that be accordingly discharged .some 
persons arrested for illicit manufacture of salt. 
Tbe water, it is said, cures goitre. Around Lava- 
nflkhya are tbe following : Dadhihunda, a small well 
fed by tbe stream issuing from Lavanfikbya ; Guru- 
dhvani , another Jyotirmaya ; Brahma Kunda, a hot 
spring on tbe top of a small bill, east of L avail 5- 
kbya ; Snryalcunda, a phenomenon similar to Lava- 
nSkbya and Barabakuncla.f Hear Lavanakbya a 
place is shown as where tbe right arm of Sati, tbe 
consort of Siva, fell, cut by tbe discus of Vishnu. 
But no idol is seen there, and it is not held in tbe 
same veneration as Kaligkat, Earn dicky a, and similar 
places. 

Dr. Oldham thus epitomizes Captain Pogson : 
“There are seven, other springs within a circle of 


* Mr. John Inglis Harvey was Colloetor of Chittagong from 
1881 to 1887, with short intormissions, during which he acted as 
Commissioner of the Division. Vide Mr. Cotton’s Memorandum 
on the Jtevenno History of Chittagong, pp, 118-181. 

t There are Mohuntas at tho temple of S'ambhunath, BAraba* 
ktutda, and LavanAkhya. Of those, tho Molmnta of Sambhunath 
is the richest and tho most woll-known. Ho is gonorully called tho 
Mohunta of Sitalnmd. Tho present Hohnnta of Sifcaktmd, whoso 
name is Bus, or Ban, is a young geutloman of excellent manners, 
and of good ednoation. He is also tho Mohttnta of Xclinath, in 
tho island of Moisoal. Of this god the same story is told as of 
that at Yaidyanath, near Deoghur, Tho Mohuntas havo to talcs a 
vow of celibacy, and are guoeeedad by their principal disciples, 
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six miles, called Huolukka (Lavandkhya), -Kooaree 
(Kumari Kund), Dadkee (Dadki), Burma (Brahma), 
Suruj (Surya), Ckandur (Chandra), and Seeta (Sita). 
Nuolukka is warm, vapour ignites on the application 
of dame, saline; Kooaree is hot, saline, sulphureous, 
and chalybeate ; vapour ignites. Dadliee, water is 
cold, salt. Burma (Brahma ?) very hot and saltish, 
slightly chalybeate, vapour ignites. Ohandur or 
Chancier is on a hill, salt and exceedingly hot (* said 
to have appeared within the last four months ’) 
ignites; Seeta is pure and limpid.* 5 ’ 

Prom Lavan&khya the pilgrim proceeds to Sahasra- 
dliard, a cataract. The water falls beautifully in thin 
streams, so as to form a natural shower-bath, from 
a height of about 400 feet. This is by far the 
most picturesque and romantic of all the various and 
wonderful sights of Sitakund. It is customary for 
pilgrims to stand under it. The water of Sahasra- 
clhara is considered to he Siva himself. One cannot 
forget the hath at Saliasradkara. It is said, that on 
the words “ horn bom,” which are peculiar to Siva, 
being pronounced, the water falls with gradually 
increasing force. 

The places noted before are those generally visited 
by pilgrims. There are many others, for the locale 
of which the curious and the religious will refer to 
the VdrdJd Tantra, the Bradshaw of the shrines of 

# Memoirs of tlio Geological Survey of India, T ol. XIX, Part II, 
p. 69, 
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Sitakund. From what has been said above, the 
reader who has - bad patience to follow us to tbe 
end of this book, will, it is trusted, be convinced of 
the recent character of these shrines. There is a 
sustained effort to plant on this place all the ttrthas 
which are held in esteem by the Hindoos. For the 
most famous shrines of Benares, of Gaya, of Brinda- 
van, of Puri, and other places, miniature Urtlias are 
pointed out in Sitakund.* The remarkable pheno- 
mena which nature presents in the place, have aided 
the fabrication of superstitious interpolations and 
forgeries. The sacred writings, which have been 
quoted before, bear evident' indications of the alter- 
nate supremacy of the Sivaites and the Vishnuvi- 
tes, and of the gradual multiplication of the shrines 
esteemed by each sect. But the belief in their 
sacredness is firm, deep-rooted, and universal. A 
man who holds a different opinion, is looked upon 
as irreligious and sacrilegious, even in Chittagong, 
where Hindooism is at a discount. Whether on 
account of their recent establishment, or from any 
other cause, the shrines have not received atten- 
tion at the hands of the antiquarian and the scien- 

, *» 

* There sooms to bo no end of places oallod Sitaknnd. In p, 23 
ante apd footnote, it lias already boon slated that there aro throe * 
moro Sitaknnds, besides the Sitaknnd in Chittagong, viz., thoso at 
Monghyr, Kolat, and Ceylon. In pagos 2& and 35 of Vol. XVI of 
Cunningham’s Arohooologioal Report, thoro is mention of another 
Sitaknnd sitnate on the River Gnndak in Tirbut. 
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■feist. In these pages they have been described by 
a layman. But the antiquarian and the scientist 
will be able to ascertain the time when these shrines 
were first established, and how they gradually ex- 
panded. They will be able to ascertain the effect 
of the waters of the several springs, and analyze 
the medicinal virtues, which they are .believed to 
possess. They will be able to ascertain the extent 
of the Hindoo occupation of the district, and of its 
conquest by the king of Tipperah. They will, in 
short, be able to complete the ancient history of 
Chittagong, which is now so meagre and unsatis- 
factory. 





